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Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


CONTROL OF TELEVISION is a big and fascinating problem 
with which the FCC will have to deal. . . . Television will 
eventually bring more and more changes in our lives, habits 
and business. ... Many profound social considerations come 
up when television is considered. . . . Telephone men have big 
stake in this problem of television which rests on conference 
tables of the FCC; there is big business in television, or in its 
consequences, for telephone industry, bigger than dreamed of 


ET US TODAY consider—tele- 

vision! And be patient before 

you say: “What has this to do 
with Washington?” It has plenty to 
do with Washington as we shall pres- 
ently discuss. But let us first con- 
sider television as the big stuff just 
ahead. What is it going to do for 
us, as individuals, as social beings, as 
people in the telephone business? 

Television, as most of the tech- 
nically enlightened readers of 
TELEPHONY already know, is neither 
a toy nor a phony. It is an accom- 
plished fact. The various reasons 
we do not have television with us to- 
day as commonplace as Charlie Mc- 
Carthy or the swing bands, are all 
economic, legalistic, regulatory. They 
are not essentially technical. 

Yes, the technicians have already 
done their job in the “discovery” of 
television. They have passed on to 
other chores. The taming and do- 
mesticating of the wild electron with 
the cathode scanner is an old story 
to any of today’s bright high-school 


students of electro-chemistry. It is 
the care and feeding of the infant 
that is baffling the wise men of the 
nation. 


HO WILL CONTROL televi- 

sion? How will it be paid for? 
What specific process of a half-dozen 
or more set-ups will finally be de- 
cided upon? (For television is es- 
sentially a mechanical monopoly, 
dictated by necessary uniformity and 
coordination of the entire process.) 
European countries have already de- 
cided on government monopoly but 
that is not the American way. So 
the biggest and most fascinating 
problem of the century—maybe two 
or three centuries—is today nestling, 
like a grinning Cheshire cat, right 
on the middle of the main conference 
table of the FCC. 

The commissioners may ignore it. 
They may deny it. Some of them 
may not even understand it. 3ut 
there it is; its phantom feline leer 
haunting every routine proceeding. 


Did you think, for instance, that 
those superpower broadcasting hear- 
ings which Commissioner Case has 
been conducting had nothing to do 
with television? Well, if the pres- 
ently congested radio spectrum is 
ever going to be cleared off suffici- 
ently to allow elbow room for tele- 
vision, fewer and more powerful 
broadcasting stations is one solution. 
There are others, as we shall see. 
And telephony looms large in the 
picture. 

Some radio men are optimistic 
about it all. They say that time is 
the great healer and that when the 
technicians succeed in subduing all 
the ultra high frequencies, there will 
be plenty to go around. But the ex- 
act day of this happy ending is a 
little indefinite. If you read the book 
recommended in this department 
some weeks ago on television by 
Frank Waldrop and Joseph Borkin, 
you will recall the following quota- 
tion from David Sarnoff, president 
of the Radio Corp. of America: 
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“When that day comes—and I have 
no doubt it will—there will be frequen- 
cies enough to make possible the estab- 
lishment not only of an unlimited array 
of mass communications services, but of 
an unlimited number of individual com- 
munications connections. In that day, 
each one of your millions of citizens 
may have his own assigned frequency to 
use wherever he may be. Step by step 
we are working toward that far off 
goal. 


That is a wonderful picture for the 
future. Every man with his own as- 
signed radio frequency! Television 
itself suggests the conclusion of the 
revolution in social communication 
that began with the printing press 
in 1450. With printing, the word 
was made flesh. With the telephone 
the word was made omnipresent. 
Now television makes flesh of the 
very image of living action. What- 
ever the talking moving picture of- 
fers will appear on the home screen. 
The world will come to our sitting 
room walls: sports events, ceremoni- 
als, news, maybe even wars. 


Just as the impact of the tele- 
phone, the movie, and the radio, 
made vital changes in our daily 


lives, our habits, our methods of 
business, television will bring even- 
tually more and more change. It will 
hasten our evolution into a nation 
of bystanders. Yesterday, we played 
baseball ourselves; today, we pay to 
see others perform at the ball park. 
Tomorrow, we won’t even walk to 
the ball park. 

More and more we live vicariously 
—in the radio, the movies, the tab- 
loids. We move mechanically—by 
the motor car, the subway, the in- 
numerable substitutes for the hu- 
man foot. We actually look forward 
to the day when a pill containing all 
vitamins and all proper nourish- 
ment values can be swallowed three 
times a day to take the place of 
eating. 

If this artificial living were car- 
ried to its logical extreme, we 
should have the sort of life pictured 
by Bernard Shaw in his “Back to 
Methuselah”—life deprived of every 
necessity for bodily function. There 
would, however, be this important 
difference: Mr. Shaw’s play pictures 
the ideal life (once the compulsions 
of the body are removed) as one of 
the rapturous thought. “One mo- 
ment of the ecstasy of life as I live 
it,” says the Female Ancient to one 
of those beings not yet raised to the 
heights, “would strike you dead.” 

But will tomorrow’s _ kibitzers 
be so smart? Or will the in- 
ertia of a button-pressing exist- 
ence make them fodder for regimen- 
tation by the ambitious few? 
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COMING , 
CONVENTIONS 


Michigan Independent 
phone Association, Hotel 
Lansing, July 27 and 28. 

The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 

South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Mitchell, October 5 and 6. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, October 20. 

Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, November 3 and 4. 


Tele- 
Olds, 











ONSIDER why many people go 
to newsreels and spend long 
hours before loudspeakers. Do they 
occupy the time thus spared from 
the labor of living in pure thought? 
Maybe people like G. B. Shaw do. 
But the blunt truth about many is 
that they go to witness these me- 
chanical reproductions because they 
cannot think or do not want to think. 
Why do we have tabloid maga- 
zines, if not to make torpid minds 
assimilate information (whether 
news or fiction) in little shocks— 
pretty girl, big fire, hatchet mur- 
der, and so forth? They eat, sleep, 
and work a number of monotonous 
hours—and then seek release from 
routine in the life of some louder, 
brasher, or more glamorous success- 
ful person. A dull lad fancies him- 
self a hero and his drab existence 
of reality is suspended—for two 
hours. 

All these and many more pro- 
found social considerations intrude 
upon us when we consider tele- 
vision. And they intrude upon the 
minds of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s members—or 
they should. The problem sits down 
with them at every executive ses- 
sion, whether they choose to notice 
it or not. 

Fact is that no matter how much 
the radio men dream about the infi- 
nite possibilities of the ultra high 
frequencies, the radio spectrum, as 
it is constituted today, is overcrowd- 
ed. The bulk of the FCC business 
is in handling the demands of com- 
mercial sound broadcasters who de- 
mand more and more when there is 











no more to give. Educators, relig- 
ionists, “ham” amateurs, ships at 
sea, and planes in the air, foreign 
governments, police authorities, 
quacks and cranks—all of these are 
already clutching for a bare hold 
on the precious, limited heritage of 
American air waves. 


MALL WONDER, therefore, that 

there is no room at the inn for 

the new infant—television. This is 

especially true since television has 

been rightly called the “giant gob- 

bler.” It demands so much room 
when there is so little to giv 

That is the principal reason why 
television stays “just around the 
corner.” There are others. The 
problem of financing the puzzle of 
developing an economical technique 
for the mass production of enter- 
tainment to sate the voracious appe- 
tite of this lusty bambino, the deli- 
cate task of adjusting the balance 
between entertainment and educa- 
tion so that tomorrow’s generation 
of wall-eyed kibitzers won't be- 
come so feeble-minded as to consti- 
tute national decadence. 

These are all serious problems 
certainly, and the FCC must take 
over the lion’s share of the task of 
meeting them. But fundamentally 
and essentially the main problem 
right now is finding room. 

Entertainment problems can be 
solved somehow. It may ruin the 
moving picture industry and reduce 
it to the status of a program ser- 
vice, such as NBC and CBS are for 
today’s radio. Education vs. intel- 
lectual vegetation can be settled 
somehow. Whether to tax receiving 
sets or let the advertiser foot the 
bill will have to be settled one way 
or the other. All these are matters 
of policy which the FCC with the 
help of Congress can determine in 
its stride once the way is found to 
get television started mechanically. 


ND THAT brings us back to the 
old major obstacle. Shall this 
bright babe of science be turned out 
indefinitely because there is no room 
on the spectrum where established 
commercial services (and their lob- 
bies) nest in comfort? Well, what’s 
the matter with our telephone wire 
systems? That is one suggestion. 
The Bell System with its coaxial 
cable is steadily progressing toward 
the point where telephony may be in 
a position to relieve the strain by 
taking much of the load from the 
spectrum. 
Whether this transfer of radio 
service from wireless to wire would 
be in the realm of sound broadcast- 
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whether it would serve as 
lusive manger for the long- 

“boosting” of television 
ssion is a relatively minor 
The big thing for telephone 
remember is that they have 
stake in this problem that 
time on the FCC conference 
tables —bigger, perhaps, than they 
even dreamed of. 

There is excellent technical possi- 

bility that the wired telephone sys- 
ten of this nation will in the future 
carry more traffic of this nature than 
the air waves ever will. There is 
business, big business, in television, 
or in its consequences, for the tele- 
phone industry. 
' Radio men are inclined to scoff at 
this. But think of this: Already 
Chancellor Hitler of Germany is re- 
ported to be working out plans to 
put the Reichland’s sound 
system on a wired basis! 

His reasons are various: more 
protection from atmospheric inter- 
ference or military destruction, 
more control, better reception, no 
spectrum worries (and, incidentally, 
an opportunity for the secret police 
to be sure that the good citizens are 
listening to the correct program ma- 
terial 

There may never be any reason for 
us ever to resort to such a drastic 
revolution in audio-radio technique 
in this country. But this much is 
certain, and it should be of thrilling 
interest to every telephone man in 
the business. Your correspondent 
briefly quotes a big Naval communi- 
cations authority, who, for obvious 
reasons, must remain nameless: 

“With the daily-increasing de- 
mands for frequency allocations from 
a spectrum which for all immediate 
purposes is already loaded to capac- 
ity, the established wire communica- 
tions services of this nation become 
more vitally important every day as 
a reserve alternative in case of na- 
tional emergency.” 

The officer was confining his re- 
mark to his own sphere of national 
defense, but the implications are 
evident for purposes of peace time. 
Telephony must be the handmaiden 
of all progress in the communica- 
service of tomorrow. It is a 
thrilling challenge, as well as a grave 
responsibility. Will the industry 
meet it? 
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oe of the problems of the 
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congested radio spectrum natur- 
ally brings to mind international 
squabbles on the subject. Compared 
With the ideologically-obsessed na- 
tions of Europe, America has fared 
fairly lucky in our radio relations 
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with our good neighbors on this side 
of the world. The Canadian rela- 
tions have been ideal and the Cuban 
situation is clearing up. Only Mex- 
ico remains literally up in the air, 
but the volume of nuisance is not 
alarming. 

In Europe the air has been a bed- 
lam deviled with international poli- 
tics. Last February, most of the na- 
tions (including our own) sent dele- 
gates to an international conference 
in Cairo, Egypt, to try to iron out 
the mess. Returned Americans have 
so far been noncommittal about the 
results. 

After all, America was not so vi- 
tally interested as the other powers. 
3ut in a now-it-can-be-told spirit, the 
news is getting around abroad that 
the Cairo conference has all the ear- 
marks of a miserable flop. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from the recent 
remarks of the Rt. Hon. Lord Pen- 
der, governor of Cable and Wireless, 
Ltd., the big English cable holding 
company. This excerpt, taken from 
the London Financial Times, tells its 
own story: 

“You may remember that when I 
addressed you in 1936 I referred to 
the fact that at the next meeting of 
the Telecommunications Conference, 
strong endeavors were to be made to 
rectify the losses caused to the com- 
pany through certain decisions ar- 
rived at by the last such conference, 
which was held at Madrid. 

I pointed out at that time that the 
situation was anomalous, as none of 
the private companies engaged in 
overseas telegraph business was en- 
titled to vote at these international 
conferences, and that the voting was 
to a large extent swayed by foreign 
countries whose main interests did 
not coincide with ours in that their 
interest was mainly internal teleg- 
raphy. 

The conference in question took 
place in Cairo early this year, but I 
regret to inform you that so far as 
cable and wireless communications 
were concerned, the proceedings 
were almost entirely abortive, and 
no real progress was made in solving 
any of the main telegraphic prob- 
lems which were laid before the con- 
ference. 

The whole proceedings were over- 
shadowed by political considerations 
and for all practical purposes the 
conference was a failure. This is to 
be particularly regretted as these 
conferences are only held at long in- 
tervals. The previous one took 
place in 1932 and the next one will 
not be held for five years, so that the 
important questions with which it 
might deal, if a reasonable spirit was 


shown, must be left in their present 
unsatisfactory state, and there has 
been a waste of 10 years in interna- 
tional telegraph practice.” 
. 
Florida Operator 
Honored for Beauty 
Telephone operators throughout the 
country have 
possessing 
quently for their Recently, 
Miss Nellie Barrett, at the 
Frostproof, Fla., exchange of the Pen- 
insular Telephone Co., participated in 
one of New York City’s largest parades 
as “Miss Florida Orange Festival.” She 
rode on the prize-winning Florida 
float with two other young women from 
St. Petersburg and Miami. 
While in New York, Miss 
was the subject of the first 
television broadcast—adding another 
laurel to the many already achieved 
by telephone operators everywhere. 
Miss Barrett has 
in Frostproof for years. The 
New York was exhausting 
a chilling rain but Miss 
3arrett remained in the parade from 
7 a. m. until mid-afternoon, “scatter- 
ing sunshiny Florida smiles to Manhat- 
tan’s millions,” states an item in The 
Sun Dial. While in New York, she was 
a guest of honor of the Florida Na- 
tional Exhibits and was entertained by 
Jack Dempsey, Sam Byrd and others. 
vy 
Oklahoma Association 
Commends J. W. Walton 


The board of directors of the Okla- 
homa Telephone Association, at a meet- 


distinction fo1 
and fre- 


achieved 
pleasing voices 
beauty. 

operator 


Barrett 
outdoor 


been an operator 
seven 
parade in 


because of 


ing July 6, commended the services of 
J. W. Walton, Broken Arrow, vice- 
president of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association, as a member of the board 
of directors of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 

It expressed the desire of the tele- 
phone people of Oklahoma to continue 
to be represented on the national asso- 
ciation board and recommended Mr. 
Walton for re-election at the coming 
convention of the national 
in October. 


association 


vy 
Bell System Loses 
Telephones in June 


The principal operating subsidiaries 
in the Bell Telephone System had a 
net loss of 18,000 telephones in service 
in June, contrasted with a net gain of 
31,400 instruments in June, 1937, it 
was announced last week. For the first 
half of 1938 the Bell System had a 
cumulative net gain of 135,200 tele- 
phone stations, compared with an in- 
crease of 528,000 units in the 1937 
period. 
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Maintaining 


THE COMPANY’S PRESTIGE 


By MRS. ANNA GOLDQUIST 


Chief Operator, Northern Illinois Utilities, Savanna, III. 


SINCE THE FUTURE of any company lies in 
the hands of its employes, their careful selec- 
tion is essential. Much also depends upon the 
right type of manager; he should be progres- 
sive, well-informed, capable of meeting all 
problems, with complete cooperation from the 
employes under his supervision. Address be- 
fore traffic conference at annual convention of 
The Illinois Telephone Association last fall 


AINTAINING the company’s 
M prestige is a subject that has 

always been an _ important 
one in the telephone industry, but 
fortunately, in the development of 
employes capable of building up the 
service, the company’s prestige has 
been a more or less natural by-prod- 
uct of this effort. To companies 
which were pioneers in cultivating 
the interchange of ideas between the 
company and its employes, it has 
long been a source of satisfaction to 
see the great expansion since its 
early beginning. 

This immense growth of the tele- 
phone industry, and its record of 
service which it has acquired through 
the years, is a fitting example of the 
company’s contention that private 
ownership has produced a more pro- 
gressive company; that it has pro- 
duced employes who have advanced 
by their ability alone; and that those 
same employes have been completely 
satisfied in the harmonious relation- 
ship which has existed between the 
company and its employes. 

In the past several months, we 
have read a great deal about labor 
disputes. In these disputes, one of 
the points most difficult to arbitrate 
was that the company recognize the 
employes’ union as the sole bargain- 
ing agent for all of the employes. I 
feel hesitant about expressing an 
opinion one way or the other, because 
you and I are probably enjoying ad- 
vantages which we might not have 
had if it were not for the activities 
of these labor organizations. 

However, in a business in which 
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The prestige of a telephone company 

is better maintained by employes hav- 

ing high school education, states MRS. 

ANNA HAMMEN GOLDQUIST in her 

very interesting article. The right typ> 

of progressive manager is also very 
important 


service to the customer is the only 
commodity, I do not believe that col- 
lective bargaining is the answer to 
problems which might arise. I do 
believe in bargaining; but I believe 
it should be used as a single rather 
than as a collective unit. I believe 
in the bargaining of each employe’s 
knowledge, his ability, his good judg- 
ment, and, above all, his possibility 
of future development, for the oppor- 
tunities which that company has to 
offer. 


If any arbitration is necessary, 


there are few companies so large that 
any employe can not reach any other 
employe or executive of the firm. 
Likewise the force which is used to 
carry out the decisions of these labor 
unions is not the force which I would 
recommend to you. 

I do recommend that force within 
yourself which urges you on past 
petty difficulties, past criticisms 
whether they are justified or not, and 
on to the recognition which will come 
to you when your work has been well 
done. 

Sargaining and force, when used 
in this capacity, is a combination 
that every company has great need 
of; and it is one that will be of bene- 
fit in three ways: to the customer 
who is our first consideration, to the 
company whose responsibility it is to 
give good service, and to the employe 
who may exhibit himself as a pros- 
pective leader. 

One of the things most necessary 
in maintaining a company’s prestige 
is the proper selection of employes, 
because the future of any company 
lies in the hands of its employes. | 
have always been in favor of select- 
ing high school graduates as future 
emfloyes, and I believe that more 
and more companies are realizing 
that the high school graduate has an 
advantage that the lesser-schooled ap- 
plicant lacks. 

In defense of this requirement, we 
know that at the present time it is 
possible for every boy and every girl 
to secure the advantages of a high 
school education; that is, if he or she 
has the proper spirit. If he or she 
does not have the proper spirit, | 
leave it to you to determine whether 
or not you think they might make 
really worthwhile representatives of 
your company. 

There are two distinct advantages 
in selecting high school graduates as 
employes: 

(1) An education not only in- 
creases the amount of knowledge 
which we might acquire, but it en 
ables us to show it to best advantage. 
Every day in our business and social 
life we are constantly meeting pe0- 
ple who form opinions of us from the 
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surface qualities which we exhibit. 
How important it is for us, in our 


contacts with these people, to have 


the stamp of education upon us which 


is recognized everywhere; and how 


satisfying it is to know that this 
mark of culture will always be an 
asset ‘O US. 

(2) An education teaches us to 
think (and certainly this is even 
more important than the first). This 
habit of thinking is something which 
should not cease when our schooling 
ends. All around us is concrete evi- 
dence of the power of thought. The 
first telephone was visualized in the 
mind of Alexander Gra- 


A manager’s office, properly work- 
ing, is the clearing house of every- 
thing that hinders the smooth run- 
ning of the service. In this important 
position he should have the whole- 
hearted cooperation of every employe 
in the company, and particularly of 
every employe in the traffic depart- 
ment, because his influence in this 
department reacts more quickly and 
more directly for the benefit of the 
customer. 

Chief operators and operators alike 
should be quick to carry out to the 
best of their ability any suggestions 
he may have. We must not add prob- 





ham Bell long before it 
became a reality. 

You and I have that 
same ability to think; 
and the extent of our 
thinking ability depends 
upon two things: the 
foundation we have pre- 
pared in this educational 
period, and the use that 
we have made of it. Of 
course, we know that 
some people become well 
educated in spite of their 
having had little school- 
ing; but these people are 
exceptions, for the most 
part, and certainly de- 
serve a great deal of 
credit for their self- 
improvement efforts. 




















The next step is to se- 
lect girls from this high 
school group who have 
good character and good 
health and whom we 
believe will develop into employes 
capable of carrying responsibilities. 
We must remember that we are se- 
lecting more than just operators. We 
are selecting employes not only to 
give a good grade of service, but em- 
ployes who will have the desire to 
cultivate the good will of the cus- 
tomers and, as a result, be worthy 
representatives of our company. 

As representatives of the company, 
we must regard the customer as a 
lifetime part of our organization and 
remember that any misunderstand- 
ing we have with him today may not 
only influence his own attitude to- 
ward the company, but he may also 
influence the attitude of others un- 
favorably toward the company. 

Another thing most necessary in 
Maintaining the company’s prestige 
is to have as its manager a man who 
is progressive; one who is well-in- 
formed on telephone problems, and 
one who can be depended upon to 
give constructive suggestions when 
the need may arise. 
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An education places the stamp of culture on employes, 
which is a valuable asset, particularly to a telephone com- 
pany, and trains them to be alert and attentive when working 


at the switchboard. 


lems resulting from poor service to 
those which he already has, and ex- 
pect him to smooth them over with- 
out comment. However, if proper su- 
pervision is given at all times, these 
conditions should not occur. 

If at any time corrections are nec- 
essary in the work of any of us, we 
must all remember that corrections 
are not made to find fault, nor are 
they made to show authority. Cor- 
rections are made to improve the 
service. 

We should give a great deal of at- 
tention to criticisms of the service, 
because these disturbances often in- 
dicate some weak point in our organ- 
ization which we ourselves may have 
overlooked. Important as I think it 
is to clear up these criticisms, let us 
not lose sight of the fact that at least 
some of these criticisms may have 
been due to the action or lack of ac- 
tion on the part of some other em- 
ploye. If we are to eliminate these 
criticisms, we must first eliminate 
the sources of complaint. 


In dealing with any criticism, em- 
ployes should not show any personal 
antagonism if she feels the urge to 
do so. Instead, it is her responsibil- 
ity to carry out the policies of the 
company in dealing with that par- 
ticular criticism. 

Sometimes a great deal can be done 
toward eliminating criticisms by the 
prevention of causes which lead to 
complaints. We can eliminate criti- 
cisms resulting from the use of de- 
fective equipment by always keeping 
the mechanical equipment in the best 
possible repair. Operators should al- 
ways have a reserve supply of cords 
sufficient to meet any emergency 
which may come at a moment’s no- 
tice. 

We can eliminate at least some of 
the criticisms resulting from line or 
equipment trouble by always being 
on the alert to report any irregular- 
ity which may come to our attention 
in the course of our day’s work with- 
out waiting for a call from the cus- 
tomer. Sometimes you will find a re- 
luctance on the part of the customer 
te report equipment trouble prompt- 
ly, and he may only do so after it has 
become a source of considerable an- 
noyance to him. As a result of this 
delay, what would ordinarily have 
come to us as a simple trouble report 
may then come to us as a service 
complaint. 

A company that wishes to main- 
tain its prestige should adopt stand- 
ard operating methods, or as many 
of them as will fit into its particular 
office. A successful company, through 
its employes, should have the ability 
at all times to adjust itself to chang- 
ing conditions. It is just as neces- 
sary to modernize our methods of 
call completion as it is for us to mod- 
ernize our buildings. 

It is true that we may not always 
be convinced that certain changes in 
operating methods will be beneficial 
when first begun, but we should pro- 
ceed on the theory that they are ben- 
eficial until proved otherwise by ac- 
tual experience. 

Telephone companies should be 
alert to take advantage of any plan 
to increase their revenue because 
they are not guaranteed any fixed 
rate of return. If the expenses in- 
crease beyond the amount allotted for 
that expense, the progressive com- 
pany attempts to increase its revenue 
to meet the amount of this increased 
expense. In the past few years we 
have found it necessary, and profit- 
able, too, to conduct campaigns for 
selling additional telephone service. 
These, for the most part, have been 
quite successful. 

Another field for revenue return is 
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from increased business on toil. Al- 
though most companies have waited 
for voluntary toll business, I believe 
that if we could increase the cus- 
tomer’s knowledge of rates and sup- 
ply any other information that would 
be of interest to him as a toll user, 
it would not only result in increased 
revenue from customers but it would 
make them more conscious of the 
telephone as a means of communica- 
tion between more distant points as 
well as local. 

Most people are interested in bar- 
gains. Merchants recognize this and 
have their bargain sales at various 
seasons of the year. I wonder if even 
you and I, as telephone employes, rec- 
ognize the fact that in the telephone 
industry we have our bargain sales 
every day in the reduced rate period? 
The same service is offered that is 
offered earlier in the day, but at a 


sacrifice which certainly deserves 
greater patronage on the part of the 
public than it now receives. 

In conclusion, I believe that em- 
ployes can do a great deal to main- 
tain the company’s prestige by never 
letting an opportunity go by to place 
the company in a favorable light. 
There are so many opportunities in 
the course of our day’s contacts when 
it would be natural to say a favorable 
word for the company, or to empha- 
size the desirability of telephone 
service. This spontaneous and un- 
solicited approval of the company by 
its employes can very effectively ad- 
vance the company’s interests in the 
community. 

After all, the company’s prestige is 
not a permanent thing unless we 
make it so by loyal service on the 
part of employes, and honest deal- 
ings on the part of the company. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Il. 


DIFFICULTIES  encoun- 
tered in making adjust- 
ment of charge on toll 
calls. Series No. 335 


™ ENERALLY speaking, tele- 

t; phone companies are always 

willing to make an adjust- 
ment on a toll charge if the cus- 
tomer has encountered difficulty 
due to unsatisfactory transmission, 
failure of the operator to notify 
him when the initial period is up 
on calls where the customer has 
asked to be notified, and in other 
cases where the service has been 
unsatisfactory due to a condition 
for which the telephone company is 
responsible. 

Occasionally a customer may try 
to take advantage of the telephone 
company by making an_ untrue 
statement regarding the deposit of 
coins at a pay station, service ren- 
dered on the call, length of con- 
versation, etc. 

When, as outlined in question 
No. 1, the operator is positive that 
the quoted charge is correct and 
the subscriber disputes the amount 
of the charge, the operator should 
refer the call to her supervisor. 
The supervisor will determine the 
facts by examining the ticket rec- 
ord and questioning the operator 
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and, if necessary, the calling party. 

If the supervisor is convinced 
that the service was satisfactory 
and the charge correct, she will 
tell the calling party that an in- 
vestigation of the records indicates 
that the charge is correct and will 
try to secure the acceptance of it. 
If the customer still refuses to ac- 
cept the charge, the supervisor will 
connect him with the employe _lo- 
cally designated to handle such a 
case. 

The ehief operator has the au- 
thority to determine the amount to 
be charged on a long distance call 
when the service rendered on the 
call is not normal and not satis- 
factory to the customer because of 
conditions for which the company 
assumes” responsibility, such as 
faulty operating, equipment or cir- 
cuit trouble, unsatisfactory trans- 
mission, or misrepresentation or a 
mistake at the called station, or 
when a message is repeated. 

The chief operator also has au- 
thority to correct errors in timing, 
in computing the message charge, 
or in the charge for messenger 
service if the charge has been in- 
curred through a mistake of the 
telephone company or messenger 
office. 

In determining the amount to be 
charged, the chief operator should 
keep in mind the general rule that 





the charge for the service actually 
rendered should be equal io the 
charge for an equivalent 


nount 
of normal service at the regular 
rate. If the customer has not re. 
ceived the equivalent of any jorma] 


service, no charge should be made. 
When the charge, as determined 


by the chief operator does not 
agree with the elapsed time as 
shown by the calculagraph stamp, 
a full explanation should be made 
on the ticket. The number of min- 


utes as determined or “CA” jpn 

green should be written across the 

stamp. The chief operator should en- 
ter her initials, and the number of 
minutes, if any, in green in the 

“Mins.” space, and the charge, if 

quoted, encircled, in the “Charge” 

space, drawing a line through any 
superseded entry. 

Questions from IIlinois Operators 

1. If the overtime on a ticket is 
absolutely correct but when 
quoted to subscriber he disputes 
the amount of the charge, how 
far may an operator go toward 
adjusting the charge? 

2. On a station-to-station collect 
call to a subscriber’s own resi- 
dence, if the telephone is an- 
swered by a child who refuses 
to talk on the call, would the 
classification of the call be 
changed to person-to-person or 
would the operator give her sub- 
scriber a DA report and AG 
the call later? 

3. When calling Long Distance, 
how many times must you take 
a “BY” report before demanding 
the line? 

4. What is a multi-switch call? 

5. Not being aware of the night 
rates and a man comes in the 
office at 6:55 p. m., placing a 
station-to-station call to a dis- 
tant point, would you inform 
him and have him wait? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 33. 

.* 

Higher Rural Rates 


Because of Electrification 
Thirty rural subscribers of the Skee- 
dee Telephone Co., of St. 
Neb., have signed an agreement to pay 
a monthly increase of 50 cents a month 
for service for the next five years in 
consideration of the company withdraw- 
ing its objection to rural electrification 
in its territory and metallicizing its 
rural lines. 

The company officials said this would 
cost $4,500, that the district refused on 
advice from Washington to pay any 
costs and that the state commission 
had upheld the company’s position 
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California Independents Receive 
Mental, Spiritual Stimulation 


INSTRUCTIVE ADDRESSES and informative and mutually help- 
ful discussions characterize annual meeting of California Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, held last week in Santa Monica. 
Importance of organization emphasized by president in his com- 
prehensive review of general problems confronting the telephone 


industry. 


Impending legislation, assessment, transmission and 


right-of-way problems, franchise rights, tree trimming, proposed 
revision of general order on overhead construction, and 1938 
Revenue Act were among the subjects discussed at the meeting 


attendance, an excellent pro- 

gram, and an unusual meeting 
place were all combined for the mem- 
bers of the California Independent 
Telephone Association as they met 
for their annual meeting at the Mir- 
amar Hotel in Santa Monica. The 
sessions of the two days, July 6 and 
7, were held on the ground floor of 
the hotel, with a broad porch over- 
looking the lawns and dahlia gar- 
dens, from which—across the busy 
highway along the ocean front— 
could be seen the blue waters of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Our English cousins term such af- 
fairs “refreshers,’”’ and that is just 
what these sessions proved to be for 
those who were in attendance. In- 
structive talks and informative dis- 
refreshed the mind and, 
what is more important, greatly re- 
freshed the spirit. Many visitors 
were loathe to leave the pleasant 
surroundings and all expressed grat- 
ification for time well spent. 

Said one veteran California tele- 
phone man, in commenting upon the 
convention: 

“There is something about these 
annual gatherings which revives our 
enthusiasm, renews our energies, and 
confirms in our minds the belief that 
with all the seeming difficulties 
which we may encounter, the tele- 
phone business is just about the best 
business that there is.” 

All of the officers were re-elected 
for the ensuing year. These include: 
President, C. F. Mason, of Santa 
Monica, who is also president of the 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd.; first 
Vice-president, William DeCarteret, 
president of the Exeter Telephone 
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Pat summer weather, a large 


cussions 


C. F. MASON, president of the Cali- 
fornia Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, in his annual address, empha- 
sized the need for vigilance in national 
trends and maintaining service and 
public relations at a high level. 


Co.; second vice-president, Orin Gal- 
lup, manager of the Whittier Home 
Telephone Co.; treasurer, James 5S. 
Campbell, auditor of the Downey 
Home Telephone Co. Ernest Irwin 
was continued as secretary. 

The directors were also all re- 
elected. They include, in addition to 
the officers named: D. A. Sattler, 
general manager of the Santa Bar- 
bara Telephone Co.; O. A. Prest, 
manager of the telephone division of 
the California Water & Telephone 
Co., Monrovia; and H. F. Knapp, 
owner of the Sanger Telephone Co. 

While many of the visitors seemed 
content to rest—to sit on the chairs 
on the broad porch or in one of the 


numerous swings on the broad lawn 
—all were gathered together in the 
meeting place at the appointed hour, 
where President C. F. Mason, of 
Santa Monica, called the convention 
to order Wednesday morning, July 6, 
and extended a welcome with a few 
words in reminiscence of the old 
days when he first came to southern 
California. 

Speaking of national affairs in 
general and of the telephone business 
in particular, Mr. Mason advised his 
listeners that at a time in which 
there is so much to be said about the 
state of the nation and such conflict- 
ing stories about its progress, all 
should, if possible, follow public and 
private opinion of the actions of the 
government through careful reading 
of the various column reviews ap- 
pearing in the daily newspapers. 

“But why should we concern our- 
selves with governmental affairs,” 
he asked, “when actually we are in- 
terested in the telephone business?” 

“The reason is,” he continued, 
“that, irrespective of any of the high- 
sounding phrases about splendid iso- 
lation, no one part of the world can 
isolate itself from the other parts, 
nor can any one business in this en- 
tire country isolate itself from all 
other businesses. 

“The telephone business is vitally 
affected by everything which goes 
on in this city, in this county, in this 
state and in this nation. And for 
that reason, it behooves each of us to 
try to find out what is going on in 
order that we may see what effect 
it will have upon us. 

The effect of new laws, new regu- 
lations and new business conditions 
may be far-reaching if we are not 
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prepared to face whatever may hap- 
pen. By this I mean that we must 
keep our eyes open to everything that 
is going on around us that might 
affect our business; if we do not, we 
are liable to be overcome by forces 
which develop to great proportions 
before we realize it.” 

Mr. Mason drew attention to some 
ot his own recent experiences which 
showed that there are a number of 
strong organizations helping govern- 
mental subdivisions, cities, counties, 
etc., to collect and make readily 
available, the best information on 
many important subjects. In such 
a case, he said, the organized body— 
be it governmental, labor, commer- 
cial or otherwise—will be found to 
have studied many problems and to 
know what it wants in connection 
with each particular one. 

State Association Repre- 
sents Independent Telephony 


Without organization, he contin- 
ued, each telephone company must 
collect its own information and fight 
its own battles single handed. “Our 
association,” he asserted, “repre- 
sents Independent telephony in this 
state and is just as strong and able 
to help all as we ourselves make it.”’ 

Taxes, he warned, affect telephone 
men far more than they realize. 
“Each session of any law-making 
body,” he continued, “be it Congress, 
the legislature, board of supervisors, 
or the city council, seems to be figur- 
ing how it can get a little more 
money out of the people, particularly 
out of the corporations and business 
men—and, more than all else, out of 
public utility enterprises. .. . 

“Propositions are continually be- 
fore Congress to exempt the em- 
ployes from payment of old age bene- 
fits tax, although still giving them 
the old age benefits. They are con- 
tinually before the legislature to 
exempt employes from paying unem- 
ployment taxes, but continuing the 
benefits and shifting the entire bur- 
den to the employer. 

Many agitators are constantly 
seeking to abolish the sales tax, 
which is the one general tax that the 
public realizes it has to pay, while 
others in every state may be found 
who wish to exempt from taxation 
residence property used as homes.... 
The adoption of such _ proposals 
would, in some localities, result in 
the doubling of the general tax rate, 
for money for the support of the 
government must come from some- 
where. 

All of these money-saving ideas 
for the little fellow seem to be de- 
signed with the idea of giving to 
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those who are classed as the ‘have 
nots’ something they can take away 
from those who have. This proce- 
dure, if continued, can result only in 
distress for the person of ordinary 
means and the small business con- 
cern.” 

Warning his listeners against any 
feeling that “it can’t happen to us” 
he drew attention to the legislation 
which has been directed against the 
electric utilities, including the estab- 
lishment of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the yardstick by which 
rates are to be measured. He asked 
if they realize that if the public does 
not like the rates charged by the 
electric utilities, the government is 
lending, and in many instances giv- 
ing, the money to establish compet- 
ing municipal or district - owned 
plants. 

“Tf you still believe ‘it can’t hap- 
pen to us,’”’ continued President 
Mason, “‘you must at least admit that 
the FCC investigation of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
coming much closer to home. The 
Walker report is a scathing criticism 
of the way in which the telephone 
‘monopoly’ conducts its business, and 
recommends that the Communica- 
tions Act be amended to impose close 
government regulation on every 
phase of the A. T. & T. operations, 
delegating to FCC authorities many 
functions heretofore considered to be 
strictly managerial.” 

“What will be the result of all this 
agitation?” he asked. 

“Under certain conditions, govern- 
ment operation of railroads may not 
be far off,” he answered. “Govern- 
ment production of electricity is 
proceeding apace with the construc- 
tion of the new Bonneville Dam on 
the Columbia River and the Grand 
Coulee Dam in the state of Wash- 
ington and who is there who really 
believes that Boulder Dam was built 
exclusively as a flood control subject 
to save Imperial Valley? 

“What about government opera- 
tion of telephones? I certainly would 
not want to see it, and I’m sure all 
of you are of the same opinion. Do 
we try to educate our employes to 
this opinion and point out to them 
that they, too, would definitely suffer 
by government operation?” 

Touching upon the subject of pub- 
lic relations, the speaker said: 

“The spirit in which our employes 
meet the public and perform their 
work has a predominating influence 
upon the relationship between the 
public and the company. We have 
called on our employes to sell tele- 
phone service, but it is of far greater 
importance that each employe from 


the groundman to the executive 
should sell the public on the icea that 
the primary objective of his « /mMpany 
is to render telephone service in q 
manner satisfactory and plecsing to 
its customers. 

Our employes must bear 
that we will succeed only as long as 
our customers are satisfied, not only 
with the quality of telephone servic¢ 
but particularly with our methods, 
practices and conduct of business. 
This statement is of very broad 
scope and includes every customer 
contact from the first interview re- 
garding the establishment of tele- 
phone service to the final payment 
following the discontinuance of tele- 
phone service. 

Methods, practices and the conduct 
of our employes should be no differ- 
ent than if we were involved in a 
highly competitive business where 
the success of a company depends so 
much upon meeting the customer’s 
requirements. 

Don’t let your telephone service 
down for a minute. Don’t let anyone 
in your organization get into the 
habit of thinking that what was good 
enough 20 years ago or 10 years ago, 
is good enough now. Let us all 
resolve that as we are in the tele- 
phone business and intend to stay in 
it, we will use our utmost effort to 
see that the telephone service we 
render—be our plant large or small 
—is just the best kind of telephone 
service to be had anywhere.” 


mind 


Member Companies Receive 
Help During Year 


President Mason then called on 
Secretary Ernest Irwin, of Santa 
Monica, for his report on the work 
done by the association during the 
past year, showing the wide variety 
of ways in which it is helping mem- 
ber companies. ‘More than half the 
companies in the association,” said 
the secretary, “have received individ- 
ual help during the year in connet- 
tion with some of the various prob- 
lems. 

“We have been called upon for ad- 
vice in connection with ad valorem 
taxes with unemployment taxes, with 
old age benefit taxes, with the finan- 
cial structure of the corporations 
themselves, in connection with valua- 
tion of the corporations themselves, 
in connection with valuations of the 
properties and then, in minor mat- 
ters, we have handled filings of new 
rates or maps of territory for sev- 
eral of the members during the cur- 
rent year. 

Three different companies have 
asked for advice in connection with 
the proration of toll line revenues 
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with other companies or, in one case, 
with the federal government.” 
Secretary Irwin also stated that 
the association, in the past year, 
aided two of its member companies 
to obtain franchises from governing 
bodies, one from a city being a re- 
newal of a right which had expired 
and another from a county being an 


original right. In each of these 


cases, he said, the full requirements 
of the state laws were carried out, 
all papers being prepared in the of- 


fice of the association and presented 
by the members themselves to the 
council and supervisors, thus saving 
considerable expense to the compan- 
ies concerned. 

Reference was made by Mr. Irwin 
to the extension of the so-called “‘ex- 
tended service’”’ around the city of 
Los Angeles, so that at the present 
time certain exchanges of Independ- 
ent telephone companies are included 
within certain of the extended ser- 
vice calling areas. “Strange as it 
may seem,” he said, “customers of 
certain Bell exchanges are able to 
call customers of certain Independ- 
ent telephone company exchanges at 
exchange service charges without a 
toll charge and, in the same manner, 
customers of certain Independent 
exchanges are enabled to call cus- 
tomers of certain Bell company ex- 
changes without payment of toll 
charges.” 

Mr. Irwin explained how the asso- 
ciation and company members con- 
cerned worked together with Bell 
company representatives on the prob- 
lem of division of revenue received 
in connection with this service be- 
tween the serving exchanges and the 
other exchanges in the extended ser- 
vice calling areas. As a result, he 
method has devised 
which has been in use since the first 
of the year and is followed by the 
Independent companies uniformly. 

The secretary then referred to the 
problem which has just been opened 
the proposed revision by the 
California Railroad Commission of 
its General Order 64-A_ covering 
overhead construction. He reported 
that he had appeared for the associ- 
at a hearing in San Francisco, 
June 7, and obtained representation 

the general committee which in- 

ed all utilities, representatives 

e farm bureau, of labor, of the 
industrial accident commission, and 
all others who might have an interest 
in the matter, coordinated through 
the efforts of the engineers from the 
railroad commission. 

Several reports of this work were 
made later during the convention 
Session. A report had been prepared 
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by the committee on rules and regu- 
lations, which was discussed during 
the second day’s session. 

After Treasurer James S. Camp- 
bell, of Downey, had made his report 
and after the appointment of 
a nominating committee, President 
Mason called upon C. J. S. William- 
son, state legislative representative 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, who brought to his listeners a 
message of great importance to all. 
He began by asking if they realized 


SECRETARY ERNEST IRWIN reported 
that more than half the member com- 
panies had solicited and received spe- 
cial assistance from the California As- 
sociation during the past year. 


that 400,000 signatures had been an- 
nexed to initiative petitions for a 
measure which will appear on the 
ballot this fall, providing for the 
granting to every person 50 years 
old and over who has ceased his reg- 
ular employment, a $30 per week 
pension. 

Stating that the cost of this plan 
would be approximately three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars per year or 
more than the entire state budget 
for the biennium, he warned his au- 
dience not to be lulled to sleep by the 
statements that this could be paid 
without cost to anyone, and thus to 
neglect such an important issue. 

Business as such, the speaker con- 
tinued, is not together in working for 
that which is for its own best in- 
terests. The general type of legis- 
lation affects all businesses in some 
way or other, although business men 
frequently consider only those par- 
ticular items of legislation which 
they think will affect them person- 
ally. 

Everyone should be interested in 
the type of men who are elected t 


the legislature, and cs a practical 
matter should become acquainted 
with their assemblymen, should at- 
tend gatherings where assemblymen 
are present or where they speak, and 
should work to have legislation en- 
acted or to oppose legislation, in a 
practical manner, through acquaint- 
ance with the representatives them- 
selves, rather than by passing reso- 
lutions in their own group, outlinine 
the type of legislation which would 
be beneficial, without any ways or 
means of having their ideas incor- 
porated into law. 

In concluding, Mr. Williamson 
urged his listeners to take an active 
interest in legislative activities, leav- 
ing politics out of the picture. 

During the luncheon hour the 
party was joined by Mayor Gillette 
of Santa Monica who welcomed the 
visitors to his city, expressed his 
appreciation of their presence, and 
the hope that they would have a 
pleasant and profitable stay during 
the sessions of their convention. 

Problems in Assessment 

of Telephone Properties 

After calling to order _ the 
Wednesday afternoon session Presi- 
dent Mason introduced John Ed- 
ward Cooper, valuation engineer of 
the California Board of Equaliza- 
tion at Sacramento, who addressed 
the gathering on “Current Problems 
in the Assessment of Telephone 
Properties in California.” Outlin- 
ing tax procedure prior to the adop- 
tion of the Riley-Stewart tax plan, 
Mr. Cooper presented figures to 
show the immense amount of work 
which the board was given in asses- 
sing all of the properties of all the 
utilities in the state. 

After outlining the problem of lo- 
cating the properties in taxing ju- 
risdictions, Mr. Cooper discussed in 
detail the valuation problem, men- 
tioning the different factors 
which enter into the study and stat- 
ing that the board is now gathering 
data from the utilities showing the 
distribution of the present histori- 
cal cost of the property, by years. 

Changes have been made from 
time to time in the methods of re- 
porting, said Mr. Cooper. At the 
present time the equipment within 
an exchange building is reported by 
location so that it may be identified 
with the building, thus giving the 
detail of land, building and central 
office equipment within the code 
area, and making possible a better 
coordination of the assessment on 
these properties. 

“Construction work in progress,” 
he said, “is also segregated by code 
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@ THE STROWGER SWITCH—The present per- @ THE KEITH LINE SWITCH—A _ 
fected counterpart of the original Strowger of the plunger type line switch, 
“step-by-step'' mechanism, used as line find- since 1905 

ers, selectors and connectors. 





WE 
Specify ... "CAR. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
FQUIPMENT 


HAT the future traffic trends in your ex- 

change will be nobody can foretell. But of 
one thing you can be sure. This is that whether 
times are good or bad, an Automatic Electric 
switchboard is the best ‘profit insurance" you 
can buy! 


This is because Automatic Electric occupies the 
position—unique in the Independent manufactur- 
ing field—of being able to supply from a wide 
range of types the particular equipment that best 
meets each situation. These products include 


not only a variety of switch and relay types of 


ASS 
VY. 


SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, 


our own creation, but also equipment of other 
manufacturers where such equipment has proved 
to have definite merit for specific situations. 


Asa result, the recommendations of Automatic 
Electric engineers are based solely on the require- 
ments of each case, not hampered by manufac- 
turing limitations or patent restrictions. For those 
operating companies that prefer to prepare their 
own specifications, we are equally happy to act 
as manufacturers only, offering complete facilities 


* for producing the highest grade equipment at 


lowest cost to the customer. 


ELECTRIC 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LTD., Chicago 








VARY LINE SWITCH—Used as pri 

, 5 7 pri- 

n, widel ondary line switch, line finder and 
Switching functions. 


@ THE AUTOMATIC ROTOR RELAY—A newly 
developed relay for multi-contact control in 
relay type boards. 


@THE BRITISH POST OFFICE STANDARD 
SWITCH (Type 2000)—This switch has been 
adopted as standard by the British and Aus- 
tralian Post Offices. 


@ THE SIEMENS TYPE !7 UNISELECTOR— 
high-speed switch designed for use with ft 
Siemens Brothers No. 17 Automatic system. 











Court Rules Rochester, N. Y., 
ompany Under FCC 


THREE JUDGE s statutory 
A court, sitting in Buffalo, N. Y., 

June 20, ruled that the New 
York (Bell) Telephone Co. has direct 
and indirect control of the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. The 
New York Bell’s financial interest 
in the Rochester company is the ba- 
sis for the ruling which places the 
company under full control of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

The Rochester company had sought 
to be classified as an independent 
“communicating carrier” under sec- 
tion 2 (b) (2) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 which virtually 
exempts such carriers from FCC jur- 
isdiction. The commission after in- 
vestigation and hearing had classi- 
fied the Rochester company as a wire 
telephone company subject to all 
common carrier provisions of the 
Communications Act and, therefore, 
subject to all general orders of the 
commission applicable to such car- 
riers (TELEPHONY of December 5, 
1936). 

Suit to set aside the commission’s 
classification order was brought in the 
U.S. District Court for the Western 
District of New York. The statutory 
court which heard the case was com- 
posed of Martin T. Manton, circuit 
judge, and John Knight and Harold 
P. Burke, district judges. The deci- 
sion was written by Judge Manton. 

Questions Decided 

by the Court 

“The questions presented.” Judge 
Manton stated, “are: (1) What 
type of influence and control Con- 


gress intended to include by the 
phrase ‘directly and indirectly 
controlled by’ as used in § 2(b) (2) 


of the Act; and (2) whether the pe- 
titioner is directly or indirectly con- 
trolled by the New York Telephone 
Co. within the same section. 

“Section 2 (a) makes all carriers 
engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce by wire or radio, subject 
to the provisions of the act. But § 
2(b) (2) exempts petitioner from 
the commission’s jurisdiction if it is 
engaged in interstate and foreign 
communications solely through phy- 
sical connection with the facilities of 
another carrier and is not directly or 
indirectly controlled by such other 
carrier. 
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“Petitioner is concededly engaged 
in interstate and foreign communica- 
tions solely by wire through its phys- 
ical connections with the facilities of 
the New York Telephone Co., and the 
latter is a carrier subject to the jur- 
isdiction of the communications com- 
mission.” 

Stating that reports of commit- 
tees of Congress clearly indicate that 
Congress intended “control” as used 
in the statute to be broadly con- 
strued, Judge Manton continued: 

“Congress has recognized the fact 
that there are many ways in which 
actual control may be exerted, such 
as stock ownership, leasing, contract 
and agency. Congress also realized 
that control may be exercised 
‘through ownership of a small per- 
centage of the voting stock of the 
corporation, either by the ownership 
of such stock alone or through such 
ownership in combination with other 
factors.” Broadly used, ‘control’ may 
embrace every form of control, ac- 
tual or legal, direct or indirect, neg- 
ative or affirmative.” 

The record shows that the New 
York Telephone Co. owns most of the 
preferred stock of the Rochester 
company and some of the common 
stock. Only the common stock has 
full voting rights but preferred 
stockholders under certain contin- 
gencies can exercise a veto power. 

After reviewing the ownership of 
the Rochester company’s stock Judge 
Manton says: “Thus 67 per cent of 
all issued and outstanding capital 
stock of the petitioner is owned by 
the New York Telephone Co.” 

Summarizing the voting and other 
rights of the common and preferred 
stocks Judge Manton continued: 

“It is argued that even though one- 
third of the common stock and all of 
the second preferred stock is held by 
the New York Telephone Co., it is 
not vested with power. to control be- 
cause none of the voting trustees who 
control two-thirds of the common 
stock nor the New York Telephone 
Co. can at any time exercise an 80 
per cent vote of the common stock 
without the aid or consent of the 
other. 

From this it is argued that such 
power and control as the New York 
Telephone Co. may possess is nega- 
tive or a veto power which is equally 
possessed by both parties and enables 


either to block the other on any 
major proposal which might arise 
and, consequently, the New York 
Telephone Co. has no such control 
over the petitioner as is contemplated 
within § 2(b) (2) of the Conmuni- 
cations Act. Such argument, how- 
ever, does not advance the peti- 
tioner.”” 

“The policies of the petitioner,” 
the decision continues, “are governed 
by the board of directors and the ex- 
ecutive committee consisting of five 
directors, three of whom are named 
by the voting trustees and two by the 
New York Telephone Co. Provision 
is made in the articles of  incorpo- 
ration for cumulative voting in the 
election of directors and executive 
committee members to insure the 
New York Telephone Co. representa- 
tion roughly proportionate to its 
holdings of common. 

“The petitioner acquired all the 
properties, both real and personal, 
of both the old companies located in 
the prescribed territory including 
exchanges, connecting lines and 
equipment, except the toll switch- 
boards and through toll lines owned 
by the New York Telephone Co. It 
owns and operates switchboards for 
both local and toll service to all 
points of operation within its terri- 
tory except in the City of Rochester 
where it has no toll board although it 
has seven otherwise completely 
equipped switchboard exchanges. Pe- 
titioner having no _ lines crossing 
state boundaries, uses the facilities 
of the New York Telephone Co. in its 
extra-territorial and interstate traf- 
fic. These facilities are arranged and 
paid for on a per message basis. 


Stock Ownership 
Gives Power to Control 


“The commission could find, as it 
did, that through stock ownershiy 
and as a dominant financial factor in 
the petitioner’s organization taken 
together with the above contractual 
arrangements, the New York Tele 
phone Co. has power to contro] the 
petitioner. The plan providing for 
the organization and incorporation, 
election of directors and placing the 
common stock in a voting trust gave 
control directly and indirectly to the 
New York Telephone Co. 

We are obliged to accord proper 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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Association to Attempt REA 


Test Case in Oklahoma 


A TEST CASE will be brought in the courts in an effort 
to obtain remedial damages from the REA for induc- 
tive interference to telephone lines, it was decided 
recently by the board of directors of the Oklahoma 
Telephone Association. A meeting will be held soon 
to outline tentative assessment plan to finance a case 


RACTICALLY abandoning hope 
Pres any relief can be expected 
rom the troublesome inductive in- 
terference problem resulting from con- 
struction of cooperative rural power 
lines financed through the REA, except- 
ing through the courts and remedial 
legislation, the board of directors of the 
Oklahoma Telephone Association at a 
meeting July 7, decided to bring a test 
suit in the courts if the money can be 
raised. Officials of several telephone 
companies, who are not members of the 
board of directors, also attended the 
meeting and made suggestions. 
Two motions were adopted by the 


board. One expressed the unanimous 
opinion that the time has arrived to 
“recommend to the association that a 
case be selected and be financed through 
the association by means of fair and 
equitable assessments to all member 
companies.” 

This was followed by a motion, unani- 
mously adopted, that the executive 
board of the association—consisting of 
C. E. Devin, president; J. M. Nelson, 
first vice-president; Mills Roberts, sec- 
ond vice-president; H. W. Hubenthal, 
secretary, and M. A. Sanders, treasurer 

meet and prepare a tentative assess- 
ment and submit it by mail to members 


of the board of directors for their ap- 
proval or amendments. Final action 
will be decided upon at a meeting to be 
called especially for that purpose. 

Upon suggestion of President C. E. 
Devin, it was decided to hold a meeting 
of the executive board on July 22 to 
outline the tentative assessment plan. 

Some members of the board of direc- 
tors declared that remedial congres- 
sional enactments would be better. An- 
other board member expressed the 
opinion that action should be taken 
through the national association. But 
meanwhile, serious damage to telephone 
lines is now being sustained and threat- 
ened, and it was believed steps should 
be taken to bring test suits in Okla- 
homa and other states to enjoin or re- 
strain such damage, pending the cam- 
paign for federal enactments. 

The electrical interference situation 
in Oklahoma is somewhat peculiar. The 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission, Oc- 
tober 31, 1921, adopted order No. 1946, 
which was amended and supplemented 


WE WANT TO BUY 


USED TELEPHONE 


f 


INSTRUMENTS 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC, AMERICAN ELECTRIC or MONARCH MANUFACTURE 


DUE TO THE 


INCREASINGLY HEAVY DEMAND FOR WATCO REBUILT 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE ABOVE MAKES WE CAN NOW PAY EXCEPTIONALLY 
HIGH PRICES FOR THE FOLLOWING TYPES IN QUANTITY: 


Type 2! Meta! Wall Telephone, enclosed gongs 
Type 21 Metal Bell Boxes, enclosed gongs 
Manual Upright Desk Stands, center stem 


Manual Monophone Desk Stands, center stem 


HERE 
READY CASH. 


in base 


IS YOUR CHANCE TO CONVERT SURPLUS STOCK 
SEND US COMPLETE DETAILS OF WHAT YOU 


Manual Monophone Desk Stands, induction coil 


Monophone Desk Stands, with offset base 
Magneto Wall Telephones 
Magneto Ringer Boxes 


INTO 


HAVE AVAILABLE SO THAT WE CAN MAKE YOU AN ATTRACTIVE OFFER 


NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1031 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 


JULY 16, 1938 


Associated with AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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— it serves and survives — 
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PAY FOR YOUR BOOTHS 
OUT OF PROFITS 


Introducing a new plan in the sale of Telephone 
Booths! . . . Sherron All-Steel, Sound-Insulated 
Booths have so many revenue-producing features 
that the manufacturer can offer the industry a plan 
for the payment of booths out of profits. 






























































Write today for complete details of this plan and a 
full description of these sanitary, ventilated booths 
that are offered at prices definitely lower than exist- 
ing folding door booths now in use. 


























SHERRON METALLIC CORPORATION 


1201 FLUSHING AVENUE BROOELYN, N. Y. 























National Distributors and Sales Agents 
J. H. BUNNELL AND CO. 
215 Fulton Street, New York City, N. Y. 

















on November 1 ,1937, by Order No, 14. 
FOr 4 
795. These orders set up rules, 
tions and standards for construction of 


egula. 


all electric, telegraph and te phone 
wires and lines in Oklahoma. 
Where electric power lines parallel 


a ground return telephone line, the 
power company is to bear the cost ot 
furnishing one wire per circuit for the 
extent of the parallel together with 
brackets and insulators required for the 
installation of the second wire. Other 


provisions are made which apply jn 
various cases. 
These orders, generally, have been 


complied with by electric power com- 
panies which are public utiliti« The 


situation, however, was changed and 
complicated when the REA-financed 
cooperatives started building power 


lines to serve rural communities in 
Oklahoma. 

These companies claimed that they 
were not permitted under the REA aet 
to share expenses of making grounded 
telephone lines metallic. Furthermore, 
they held the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission has authority only over 
public utilities and not cooperatives, 
which are not public utilities under 
Oklahoma law. 

The state corporation commission, in 
an order issued June 17 of this year, 
sustained the contention of the REA co- 
operatives that they are not public util- 
ities and that the commission has no 
jurisdiction over them in matters of in- 
ductive interference. 

The Oklahoma commission, in the 
same order, further held that it does 
not have power to grant relief in the 
subject matter as it is not a court of 
equity and that, if entitled to relief, the 
telephone companies should seek it in 
the courts. 

This seems to leave the many tele- 
phone companies in Oklahoma having 
grounded lines the following alterna- 
tives: (1) Making their lines metallic 
at their own expense; (2) seeking re- 
lief in the courts; (3) cooperating in 
an effort to secure remedial state and 
congressional legislation, or (4) filing 
applications with the corporation com- 
mission for increased rates so that they 
can finance the added expenses of mak- 
ing all their grounded lines metallic. 

7 F 
Public Health Telephone 
Centrals in Italy 

In all of the large cities of Italy it 
is proposed to establish a special tele- 
phone bureau which will be called “The 
Public Health Telephone Central.” 

It will be the object of this central 
to communicate to the public immedi- 
ately all the desired information con- 
cerning hospitals, clinics, health cen- 
ters, and first-aid stations, of which 
they may be in need. 
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Completes Modernization, 
Celebrates Anniversary 


By J. E. SNYDER 


Sales Engineer, 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST telephone companies in the 
East—serving agricultural and dairying center of 
Westfield, N. Y.—conducts “open house” to com- 
memorate 4lst anniversary and the recent completion 
of an extensive modernization program including the 
installation of modern central office equipment 


of the fertile Chautauqua 

grape-belt in southwestern 
New York state is the town of West- 
field, rural community. of nearly 
4,000 that has grown into an impor- 
tant agricultural and dairying cen- 
ter. Communication facilities for this 


N ESTLED among the vineyards 


Samuel F. Nixon, general manager of 

the Westfield Telephone Co., West- 

field, N. Y., was one of the organizers 
of the company. 


community are provided by the West- 
field Telephone Co., one of the oldest 
telephone companies in that section 
of the country. 

During a recent “open house” com- 
Memorating its 41st anniversary, 
many guests inspected the recently- 
installed Stromberg-Carlson central 
office equipment that has completely 
modernized the Westfield exchange. 
Installation of the new equipment 
marks another progressive milestone 
ir the Westfield Telephone Co.’s his- 
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tory that can be traced back to the 
chance remark of Samuel F. Nixon 
in 1897. 

While talking with several mem- 
bers of the Westfield Club, Mr. Nixon 
mentioned that telephones were be- 
ing installed in the cities, a com- 
ment that led another to suggest that 
a telephone would be useful in hi: 
grocery business. That remark served 
as the germ of an idea to Mr. Nixon 
—an idea he brought to fulfillment 
by organizing and building telephone 
plants in nearly all the towns of 
northern Chautauqua county. 

Mr. Nixon influenced seven 
ciates in forming the Westfield Tele- 
phene Co., which was granted a cer- 
tificate of incorporation in August 
of 1897. In that same year the vil- 
lage board of trustees granted them 
a franchise, and a contract was let to 
build and equip a simple telephone 
exchange. 

The first switchboard, which is 
still kept on display at the Westfield 
company’s offices and is shown in one 
of the accompanying illustrations, 
was a small, single position board 
that could accommodate no more than 
50 subscribers. 

The early company had so few sub- 
scribers that they were not sufficient 
to support even a single full-time 
operator. An arrangement was thus 
made with a Mr. Wiggins to install 
the board in back of his newsroom 
temporarily so that he and his clerk 
might serve as operators. For 
housing and operating the board Mr. 
Wiggins received the grandiose sum 
ot $63.83 every three months. 

From 1898 until 1905 the outside 
plant was rapidly extended to serve 
practically every street in the village 
and some of the roads in the town- 
ship. A notice resurrected from the 
old records of the company, rem- 
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THE TYPE 14 
SUB-STATION 
PROTECTOR 





An enclosed weatherproof sub- 
station protector, easily acces- 
sible and ruggedly built for 
either indoor or outdoor use. 
Mounting bracket is reversible, 
permitting exposed or con- 
cealed mounting, as desired. 
Regularly equipped with two 5- 
ampere fiber-enclosed fuses and 
two Type 2105 discharge blocks. 
Write for information on this 
and other Sands protective 
devices. 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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Stromberg-Carlson ‘‘super-service’ switch- clin Rear view of relay rack in modernized ex- 
board recently cut into service at Westfield, : * * change of Westfield (N. Y.) Telephone Co. 
N. Y., for the Westfield Telephone Co. 


Below is shown a front view of the Stromberg- Below is reproduced a photograph of the 
Carlson power terminal unit recently installed First switchboard installed at rear view of the power terminal unit in the 
in the Westfield exchange. Westfield, N. Y. Westfield exchange. 
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iniscent of the pioneer telephony of 
that period, read: 

“Al| persons living outside the cor- 
porate limits of the village and de- 
siring to be connected with the ex- 
chanze of the Westfield Telephone 
Co. shall construct and maintain 
their own lines to the nearest point 
of construction and be put on the 
same basis as village subscribers.” 

By 1907 telephones had been in- 
stalled in nearly all places of busi- 
ness, residences, and nearby farms; 
and the capacity of the switchboard 
and plant had been reached. 

To provide for expansion, a new 
200-line switchboard of the latest 
type then used was installed. Open 
wires were taken down from the 
principal streets of the village and 
lead-covered cables substituted. Desk 
telephones, which were then just 
coming into use, were installed at an 
additional charge of 25 cents per 
month. 

Under the able, conservative and 
careful direction of S. C. Crandall, 
who became manager in 1907, the 
new plant served the village with in- 
creased efficiency. 

Even in those days there was a 
labor problem, as attested by the fol- 
lowing document presented by the 
company’s three operators to the 
board of directors under date of 
April 9, 1907: 

“We the undersigned operators of 
the Westfield Telephone Co., in con- 
sideration of the fact that we are 
obliged to work Sundays and all legal 
holidays, would respectfully request 
that our wages be raised from the 
present five dollars to six dollars per 
week, and that we be given one week 
vacation each summer, with pay.” 

When it came to the point of sign- 
ing the petition, the operators could 
not agree as to who would sign first, 
fearing the first signer would be 
considered the ringleader. They 
solved the problem neatly by draw- 
ing a circle and attaching their sig- 
natures around the outside of the 
circle. 

To get away from office routine, 
Manager Crandall liked nothing bet- 
ter than to direct a construction job. 
He often took the shovel from a 
workman and dug a six-foot pole 
hole himself. 

Once a tramp saw Mr. Crandall 
down in a hole busily engaged in 
digging. He was clad in his cus- 
tomary “boiled white shirt” and had 
a sizable diamond ring on one finger. 
After watching him for a while, the 
tramp said: 

“Boss, either give that ring back 
to the fellow that owns it, or, if it’s 
yours, get out of that hole and give 
the job to a fellow that needs it.” 
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Those were not easy years, for the 
New York Telephone Co., reaching 
out for new territory, built a com- 
peting telephone plant in the village 
of Westfield. For several years the 
competition was very bitter, and all 
kinds of blandishments were used by 
both companies to secure new sub- 
scribers. 

The two systems worked a hard- 
ship on the residents of the com- 
munity, forcing them to pay for two 
telephones if they wanted complete 
local and long distance service. Grad- 
ually sentiment grew in favor of one 
system. 

While the New York company of- 
fered most complete long distance 
connections, the local company had a 
preponderance of local subscribers. 
Thus the New York company sold out 
its local plant and Manager Crandall 
signed a toll contract for the West- 
field company with the New York 
Telephone Co., which was one of the 
first, if not the very first of its kind 
made in New York state. The net 
result to subscribers was increased 
long distance facilities with only one 
telephone rental to pay for local 
service. 

Mr. Crandall continued to act as 
manager of the Westfield Telephone 
Co. until his death, in 1918, when 


No. 222 ten-wire cross- 
arm arrester drains 
static from exposed 
lines. It is very sensitive 
in operation and rugged 


in construction. 


S. F. Nixon was elected to fill his 
post. 

Mr. Nixon found that the list of 
subscribers had again grown to such 
an extent that the central office equip- 
ment and switchboard had again be- 
come inadequate. After consultation 
with engineers, it was decided to in- 
stall an entirely new central office 
having a magneto multiple board 
with a capacity of 1,000 stations. 
This was cut into service in 1921. 

Then came the prosperous years of 
from 1920 to 1930. The price of 
grapes, Westfield’s major product, in- 
creased from $35 a ton up to a high 
of $130 a ton. The list of subscrib- 
ers grew from 622 in 1921 to 960 in 
1929. Toll calls ran as high as 50,- 
827 in 1930. 

Then came the depression. The list 
ot company stations diminished year 
by year. From a high of 960 sta- 
tions, in 1930, the list diminished in 
successive years to 725 in 1936. In 
1937 stations started on their way 
back, and the company ended the 
year with 747 stations in service. 

During these years the company 
furnished fire and police service to 
the village. With a fire alarm sta- 
tion installed in the central office, 
every telephone had access to the fire 
department. A siren was installed on 
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Use the No. 222 in connection 
with unprotected cable ter- 
minals where drops are over ex- 
posed. Use it on open wire 
one or two poles away from 
your cable end. On lines where 
static is very troublesome,cross- 
arm arresters should be placed 
at frequent intervals. 
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MAKING IT 


Easy and Convenient 


TO TELEPHONE 


A department store counter as shown 
above is a convenient and prominent 
location for a Gray Telephone Pay 
Station. 


This is only one of many possible loca- 
tions for pay stations. All railway and 
bus stations, hotel lobbies, drug stores, 
cigar stores, etc., in your territory are 
revenue producing locations for a pay 
station installation. 


Write the Gray Telephone Pay Station 
Company today for assistance in mak- 
ing a survey of your community. 


GRAY TELEPHONE PAY STATION CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 

AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CO., Chicago 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY 
co., Chicago 

LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

STROMBERG -CARLSON TELEPHONE 
MFG. CO., Rochester 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES 
LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD.. Hali- 
fax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
Or any other telephone supply house 
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the main street of the village and a 
switch to control it was placed at the 
left of the operators on the switch- 
board, so that a police call from a 
subscriber could be reported imme- 
diately. 

Last year, 16 years after the mag- 
neto equipment had been installed 
(in 1921), the directors of the com- 
pany decided that for the fourth time 
new equipment should be purchased. 
Thus, in February of this year com- 
plete new central office equipment 
was installed, bringing a modern and 


highly efficient type of service to 
Westfield subscribers. 

The new equipment, manufactured 
by the Stromberg-Carlson Te!ephone 
Mfg. Co. of Rochester, N. Y 
cludes a three-position super-service 
switchboard, terminal, power, and 
machine equipment. The boxrd has 
an ultimate capacity of 1,200 central 
energy lines with the multiple ar- 
ranged on a three-panel basi The 
present equipment consists of 360 
central energy subscribers’ lines, 49 
rural lines and 40 toll lines. 


in- 


California Independents 
Receive Stimulation 


(Continued from page 21) 


area with sufficient description to 
identify the property, this being 
particularly necessary where a 
building or some other conspicuous 
structure is being constructed and 
is so nearly completed on the date 
of assessment as to require a sepa- 
rate assessment. 

“Summary statements are made by 
the utility showing by various ac- 
counts, first, the cost reported with 
the item of property; second, the 
cost used in derivation of unit 
costs; third, cost of land; fourth, 
the cost of licensed motor vehicles; 
fifth, cost in overhead accounts if 
not spread over other costs, and 
sixth, other costs. Reconcilement is 
made between this summary state- 
ment and the investment record.” 

In concluding, Mr. Cooper said 
Secretary Irwin of the California 
association had kept in close touch 
with the work and had kept the as- 
sociation members currently in- 
formed. He reported that Mr. Ir- 
win had visited the offices of the 
board frequently and had discussed 
assessments in general as well as 
assessments of particular com- 
panies. This, he said, had been of 
great assistance to the board and no 
doubt of assistance to the members 
themselves. 

“National Affairs” were then 
discussed by Louis Pitcher, of 
Chicago, executive vice-president 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. Mr. Pitcher 
told of the work which the associa- 
tion has performed on behalf of the 
telephone industry in general. He 
discussed various matters of na- 
tional telephone interest along the 
line of his addresses at the other 
Pacific Coast conventions. 

The nominating committee in its 
report recommended that the same 


board of directors be re-elected. 
Stating that while it was outside its 
province to do so the committee also 
recommended that the same officers 
be continued. Nominations being 
closed the secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot for the directors, 
who were later continued as officers. 
These have been named previously 
in this report. 

Engineer Discusses 

Telephone Transmission 

A. P. Hill, engineer for the South- 
ern California Telephone Co., at 
Los Angeles, then spoke on “Some 
Aspects of Telephone Transmis- 
sion.” The purpose of telephone 
service, he said, is to satisfactorily 
transmit the voice from one place to 
another and, therefore, all elements 
entering into the transmission must 
be carefully considered. Particular 
attention should be given to the effi- 
ciency of the transmitter, to several 
types of telephone sets, and also to 
the use and efficiency of open wire 
and cable. The first cost of copper 
wire is higher than iron wire but, in 
the long run, many times it will be 
found to have been cheaper. 

Comparison was made by Mr. Hill 
between the transmission losses on 
the various types of cable, both 
loaded and unloaded, and a short 
description was given of the pur- 
pose and use of carrier systems. 
Stress was placed upon the use of 
the right kind of telephone set un- 
der proper conditions. The state- 
ment was made if a circuit were s0 
designed that the limit of transmis- 
sion of efficiency was almost 
reached in a single exchange, it was 
obvious that proper toll conversa- 
tion could not be had with custom- 
ers at different exchanges where 4 
similar circuit might be in use. 
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final overall picture must be 
it in each case, he said, with 
in mind of getting the best 
with the expenditure of the 
iount of money. 
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Rights.of Way 
for Pole Lines 


norning session of the sec- 
ond d of the convention Thurs- 
day, July 7, was given over to the 
consid ration of plant problems and 
the afternoon to commercial and ac- 
counting problems. A discussion of 
“Rights of Way for Pole Lines” was 
led by C. D. Warner, right-of-way 
engineer for the Interstate Tele- 
graph Co. and several affiliated pow- 
er companies. 

After outlining the qualities 
which should be looked for in choos- 
ing a right-of-way representative, 
Mr. Warner spoke on the advantages 
of private rights-of-way and the 
manner in which they should be ob- 
tained, and comparing, in some 
measure, their value. 

“It is my opinion,” said Mr. War- 
ner, “that all Independent telephone 
companies will be materially bene- 
fitted by obtaining and building on 
private rights-of-way. The expense 
or getting the right-of-way is almost 
nil and the advantages of owner- 
ship are great,” he added. 


The 


Discussion was entered into by a 
number of the association members, 
bringing out many points of infor- 
mation, not only concerning rights 
under rights-of-way grants, but also 
rights under franchise grants on the 
highway. 

The subject of statutory franchise 
rights was discussed by Assistant 
General Agent Moe of the Associat- 
ed Telephone Co., Ltd., Santa Moni- 
ca, who, although himself a lawyer, 
said he believed an attorney should 
not try to secure rights-of-way 
from owners, because people assume 
a defensive attitude if not an abso- 
lutely antagonistic one when they 
know that the person who seeks to 
secure the right-of-way has had le- 
gal training. 

Another point brought out by Mr. 
Moe was that it is much easier to 
describe a right-of-way by a center 
line, along which the poles are to be 
set, than it is to talk to a property 
owner about a right-of-way of a 
strip perhaps 10 feet wide, which 
Would be the length of the cross- 
arms. If the former approach is 
made, it does not appear to the 
property owner that someone is try- 
ing to take away part of his prop- 
erty, although the actual use will be 
the same. 

The matter of trimming trees on 
Private rights-of-way and also on 
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public highways was then brought | 


up. Thomas A. Osborne, of Santa 
Monica, told of his attendance at 
sessions of the school of govern- 
ment in Los Angeles at which the 


planting and care of trees along the | 
highway were discussed. The state- | 
ment was made by one of the city | 
representatives that it was expected 


have 

Mr. 
show 
some 


within two or three years to 
all wires placed underground. 
Osborne then endeavored to 
that the utilities also have 
rights of way on the highway.. 

T. J. Fleming outlined the man- 
ner and method which the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission intends 
to follow in revising and bringing 
up to date its general order No. 
64-A covering overhead line con- 
struction. In the nine years since 
the order became effective, he said, 
there have been a number of 
changes in methods and improve- 
ments in equipment used in line 
construction. A need for more eco- 
nomical rural line distribution has 
arisen and has been met in a satis- 
factory manner. New and improved 
types and classes of materials are 
now available. 

Mr. Fleming stated that a num- 
ber of special rulings have been 
given by the commission covering 
matters of interpretation and clari- 
fication of terms. The proposed re- 
vision will embody all the various 
rulings, supplements, letters, inter- 
pretations which have been issued 
to date. It is desired also to ascer- 
tain, if possible, what else is neces- 
sary in order to improve the order 
insofar as its workability and ap- 
plicability is concerned, said the 
speaker in concluding. 

At the afternoon session, the dis- 
cussion begun by Mr. Fleming was 
continued in the conference room of 
the Santa Monica building of the 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. The 
regular convention session at the 
hotel discussing the proposed re- 
visions in rules and regulations 
governing the rendering of tele- 
phone service. 

Eliot H. Cheadle, vice-president 
of the Associated company, made 
an interesting talk on the 1938 Rev- 
enue Act, discussing the changes in 
the method of calculation of tax, 


the penalty which still exists upon | § 
income not distributed as dividends, | 


and the various provisions for car- 


rying over the amount of dividends | 
paid in excess of net income into | 


succeeding years in order to reduce 


the tax on undistributed earnings. | 
Losses also may be carried over | 


from one year to the following year, 
said Mr. Cheadle. 
The effect of the new law on cal- 
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Send for ~~ "\ | 


and prices of 
this labor saving 
equipment. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
127 Main St. OAKVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


culation of individual income taxes 
arising from capital gain and losses 
was shown by the speaker who, in 
concluding his talk, outlined the 
sections of the new law relating to 
capital stock taxes and excess prof- 
its taxes. Under the new law, he 
said, it will be possible to establish 
a new declared value for capital 
stock purposes every three years. 
“As you probably know,” he stated, 
“the capital stock tax rate is $1 for 
each one thousand of declared 
value and the declared value will, 
of course, be increased by subse- 
quent net income and decreased by 
dividends paid.” 

Mr. Cheadle then gave advice as 
to the principles to be used in es- 
tablishing the capital stock valua- 
tion, adding the warning that the 
returns must be filed by July 31 


Work Done by Committee 
on Rules and Regulations 


The concluding discussion in this 
session was on the report of the 
work done by a committee appointed 
some time ago to revise and ampli- 
fy the rules and regulations under 
which the telephone companies are 
operating. The present rules, it 
was pointed out, were formulated 
in 1924 through the work of a com- 
mittee representing several of the 
larger Independent companies; and 
it is felt that since that time so 
many changes have taken place in 
conditions under which telephone 
service is furnished, that radical 
changes in the rules for the estab- 
lishment of credit especially seem to 
be necessary. 

With good roads and the increase 
in automobile transportation people 
do not necessarily live in the town 
in which they work, but may travel 
30, 40 or even 50 miles each way 
each day to and from business. Fur- 
thermore, they may change their 
place of residence from time to time 
without consideration of the loca- 
tion of their business or occupation. 

In such a changing world, it was 
pointed out, the telephone company 
frequently finds itself with accounts 
on its books which it is unable to 
collect, although, perhaps, it could 
have avoided permitting the charges 
to be made if it had been able to 
protect itself in the way in which 
an ordinary business does. In sug- 
gesting changes in rules for the col- 
lection of accounts, it was kept in 
mind that the regulation should be 
made in such a way that they will 
reach the customers who do not pay 
their bills and at the same time 
that it will not lay such a burden 
on the ordinary customer that ser- 


vice development will be 
re: tricted. 

After the presentation « 
port of the committee out 
detail the proposed changes 
rules, they were discussed 
tary Ernest Irwin who had 
secretary to the committee, 
by Ernest Watson, gener:l com. 
mercial superintendent of the Asso. 
ciated company. 

Meanwhile the plant conference 
had continued its session, discus. 
sing in detail the proposals made 
for changes in General Order 64-4 
and at the end of the second day 
of the convention all who were jp 
attendance felt that the ideas 
brought out in the various 
tion sessions had been very 
and all went home looking 
to the time of their next 

vy 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.., 
COMPANY UNDER FCC 


(Concluded from page 24) 


tifled oy 


the re- 
ning in 
in the 
Secre- 
cted as 
nd also 


onven- 
helpful, 
torward 
meeting. 


weight to the findings of the com- 
mission which conducted hearings 
and heard argument on the questions 
involved. St. Joseph Stock Yards 
Co. v. United States, 298 U. S. 38; 
Mfgrs. Ry. Co. v. United States, 246 
U. S. 457. The determination of the 
commission under the proof here is 
binding upon us. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission v. Illinois Central 
R. Co., 215 U.S. 452; Interstate Com- 
merce Commission v. Union Pacific 
Ry., 222 U. S. 541; Florida v. United 
States, 292 U. S. L. 

The petitioner does not come with- 
in the exception of the statute as set 
forth in § 2(b) (2) and since coun- 
sel have stipulated that a final de 
cree may be entered upon our deter- 
mination, judgment will be entered 
for the respondents.” 


vv 
Telephone Directory Used 
as School Textbook 


The telephone directory is used as 4 
textbook for students at Strayer Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. One of the 
teachers, Mrs. M. A. McLaughlin, con- 
vinced that the informational pages in 
the front of the Washington directory 
and the civic pages in the center of the 
directory are of definite value to young 
men and women entering business, has 
each of her classes study them. 

Not only do the students study the 
pages, but they are quizzed on what 
they have read. Mrs. McLaughlin’s 
classes also prepare mailing lists from 
the classified directory with frequent 
references to the street address diret- 
tory. Mrs. McLaughlin says that for 
her purpose, the telephone directory is 
better than a textbook. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TELEVISION, A STRUGGLE FOR POWER, 
by Frank C. Waldrop and Joseph Bor- 
kin; 292 pages, 8 inches by 5% inches; 
published by William Morrow & Co., 
New York City. Price, $2.75. 

Fo ore than 11 years, since the 
n demonstration between New 
York and Washington, D. C., in 1927, 
by the A. T. & T. Co., telephone men 
have been much interested in the pos- 
sibilitis 
broug! t 
realization and has_ also 


telev is 


of television. Each year has 
practical television nearer to 
indicated 
many problems outside of the purely 
technical ones, which have to be an- 
swered 

In this new book, the many possi- 
bilities of television are considered 
with their effects on the social well 
being of the people. Efforts of vari- 
obtain a controlling 
position in this new field are set forth 
together with all the political aspects 
involved in them. 


ous Interests to 


“Television,” it is stated, “is an in- 
strument not only of great potential 
power, but of profit.” In an effort to 
picture the tremendous and wide in- 
fluence television may exert on a score 
of industries consideration is directed 
to what the automobile has done to the 
horse. Among the industries mentioned 
as probably affected are newspapers, 
movies, baseball and other amusements 
which depend 


upon drawing 


away from their homes. 


people 


One of the authors of the book is 
a Washington political writer and the 
other a specialist in analysis of com- 
munications. Together they have writ- 
ten a story of television development, 
growth, problems and future control, 
that appeals to the imagination and 
likewise warns of “things to come.” 


Owing to the part telephone wires will 
unquestionably take in television trans- 
mission, telephone men will find the 
volume particularly interesting and in- 
formative. 

Your PLACE IN LIFE AND How TO 
FInpD It, edited by John B. McDon- 
nell; 128 pages, 8% inches by 5% 
inches; published by The Trail Blazers, 
Champaign-Urbana, IIl. 
cover, 25 cents. 

In this book 22 active vocational 
fields and 38 related lines are analyzed. 
Present opportunities with future pros- 
pects are given of each together with 
the individual qualifications and prep- 
aration necessary. 


Price, paper 


Books and trade 
papers relating to each field are listed. 

The information concerning each vo- 
cation is written by a man of experi- 
ence in that particular field. Tool and 
die-making, foundry work, sheet metal 
work including air conditioning, ma- 
chine shop work, welding, refrigera- 
tion including air conditioning, plas- 
tics, Diesel engines, telephony, radio 
servicing, printing, upholstering, wood- 
working, insurance, property manage- 
ment, dry cleaning, are 
fields discussed. 


among the 


The section on telephony is written 
by Ray Blain, well known to readers 
of TELEPHONY, whose 25 years in ex- 
change maintenance, plant and engi- 
neering work have well acquainted 
him with the opportunities in this spe- 
cialized field. “When a young man 
starts in the telephone industry,” says 
Mr. Blain, “seldom does he change cf 
his own volition to another.” 

Young men desiring information re- 
garding various vocations and others 
interested in opportunities in various 
industries will find much use7u! infor- 
mation in this book. 
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WITH THE HANDY DIS- 
PENSING CABINET AND 
QUICK-ACTION SUREGRIP 
CLIPS, YOU CAN ADD IM- 
MEASURABLY TO YOUR 
OPERATORS' COMFORT 
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Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 18 
Please refer to the preface for the answer. 
If the child is too young to talk, say to the calling party, 


for example, “There is no one there now who will talk. Shall 
| try your call later?” If the calling party requests you to 
try the call later, consider the report equivalent to a “DA” 
report and offer to try the call again in about 20 minutes. 
The call remains a station-to-station call. 

We never demand a line. We may ask for verification of the 
“BY” report and should continue to try to reach the called 
number at the prescribed intervals. 

In general, any call handled over a connection built up 
through more than one office by means of ringdown toll cir- 
cuits and ringdown trunks or ringdown toll circuits alone is 
considered a multi-switch call. 

The writer can see no objection to giving a man this informa- 
tion; in fact, good will toward the company would likely be 
promoted. However, he can use his pleasure about waiting 
or having the operator place his call at once. 
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“Telephony's” Engineering Data 
By B. C. BURDEN 
Index, General. 
July 16, 1938. 
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Power-Line Crossing Requirements (Ctd.) 





Transverse Loading Data 
No. 2 A. C. S. R. Wires: 


Two wires 
Three wires 
Four wires 
No. 4 A, ¢ 
Two wires 
Three wires 
Four wires 


Guy Strength—Ultimate Strength 
s- Martin 











Transverse Strength Requirements 
Transverse requirements for crossing poles must take into 
account the effect of un need longitudinal load due 
and the ing due to wind 
ictors coated with 
ms may be for the area 
for which the computations were made. 
The total load at the top of the power pole due to wind 





NO. 3 UNIQUE— 
| A TORCH THAT CAN “TAKE IT” 


Powerful flame 1% x 7”—2000° F. Not 
affected by wind or cold. 


Removable orifice block and cleaning 
needle—fine control. 


Safe steel tank—brazed fittings, welded 
bottom, funnel filler. 


Wt., 4% lbs. Price, $6.80. Try one for 
30 days? 


UNIQUE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
221 W. WALTON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TRANSVERSE GUY COMPUTATIONS (ANGLE IN LINE ) 











ressed against wires and pole is determined by the 
following formula: 


Fw PDNS Where 


pressure in pounds per 
of wire and ice in 


-ffective number of wires. 
Average span length. 

Fw= Force in pounds against load 
center. 

Fp= Force in pounds st pole. 

H == Height of pole out of ground. 


The formula shown for wind pressure against the pole is 
iently accurate for the purpose of the 
the top of the 


empirical but is s 


pole is determined by simply multiply i y the 
effective height from ground line to wire center. 

This c ation is illustrated by the case of a 30-foot 

with a span ave 150 feet on 

ach side of the pole For a two-wire 

No. 4 A. C. S. R. conductor, total load will be 250 

pounds against the wires and 96 pounds against the pole, or 

of 346 pounds. M this load in pounds by 

‘ti 1 the force te g to 

break the pole is 8,300 pounds. 


“Telephony's” Engineering Data 
By B. C. BurRDEN 

; Index, General. 

July 16, 1938. 
No. 45-A, Page 9. 
After obtaining the force at the ground line of the pole, 
this must be multiplied by the safety factor in order to get 
the theoretical load which an unguyed pole must be able 
to support. The safety factor is 3 for grade A construction 
and 2 for grade B. Therefore, we obtain the theoretical load 
by 1 ing 8,300 by 3 (Grade A assumed) which gives 
24,900 . From our pole table we de- 
that a 23%-i circumference (yellow 

pine) pole will meet this requirement. 

Again, if the pole in place, or the pole which it is de- 
sired to place, does not meet this requirement, then a guy 
e of carry the load at the top of the e will need 

to be used. The transverse guy tation is very s 
to that employed for a longitudinal guy with the exception 
that the total load at the top of the pole is taken as the 
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sum of the wind against poles and wire. This computed 
load is then inserted in a trigonometric equation which is 
solved for a given lead-hei 
To illustrate, let 

a ee? 

tabular d 

a total transverse load at the top of the pole of 402 pounds 
(heavy loading area). Inserting this value in the trigo- 


nometric and assu 














mission and Court Activities 


FCC Orders Inquiry of 
Kansas City Exchange Area 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, at its meeting on June 29, di- 
that an investigation of the re- 
largement, by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., of the Kansas City 
exchange area and the circumstances 
connected therewith, be entered upon. 
The Kansas and Missouri state commis- 
sions were invited to participate in this 


rected 
cent e! 


investigation. 


vy 


Congressman Charges FCC 
Responsible for Radio Ills 


Actions of Federal Communications 
Commissioner George H. Payne in seek- 
ing Congressional investigation of the 
radio industry were vigorously defended 
July 7 by Representative Lawrence J. 
Massachusetts Democrat. Mr. 
brother of and 
Representative William P. Con- 
who before his death orig- 
inated the demand for a Congressional 
investigation of the “radio monopoly,” 
presented his defense of Commissioner 


Connery, 
Connery, successor to 
the late 


nery, Jr., 


Payne in a post-adjournment extension 
of remarks in the Congressional Record. 

Frank R. MeNinch, chairman of the 
commission, was singled out for criti- 
cism. “It was laughable,” Mr. Connery 
stated, “to listen to Chairman MecNinch 
plead for an opportunity for the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to in- 
vestigate its own activities.” 

The Massachusetts congressman cited 
Chairman MecNinch’s appearance before 
the House rules committee, shortly be- 
fore Congress adjourned, 
to the 
House 
resolution, 
more 


in opposition 
granting of a special rule for the 
to consider the Connery 
which had _ been 
than a year. 


inquiry 
pending 


Direct responsibility for existing con- 
ditions in the radio industry was laid by 
Representative Connery to the commis- 
sion. He said: 

“The commissioners alone, 
and through their 
commissioners, 


as a body 
individual acts as 
have made possible the 
present radio monopoly. There are some 
who would lead us, if they could, to be- 
lieve that the which Chairman 
MeNinch a year ago promised to clean 
up, is due to employes of the commis- 
Only those too cowardly to assume 
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mess, 


sion, 


full responsibility for their own official 
actions ever resort to such a 
fuge.” 


subter- 


vv 
Court to Hear Intervention 


Plea in Ohio Bell Case 

By agreeing to return from vacation 
to hear an appeal of Cleveland, Ohio, 
labor officials, on July 23, on the right 
to intervene in the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. state-wide rate case, the Ohio Su- 
preme Court on July 7 moved to mini- 
mize delay in the payment of approxi- 
mately $7,500,000 in refunds to 
scribers of the company. 

Having been refused the right to in- 
tervene in the case, by the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission (which 
April 26 issued an order 
compromise 


sub- 


body on 
approving a 
agreement between the 
state attorney general’s office and the 
telephone company, and ordering the 
refund to subscribers) the Cleveland 
group, headed by Earl Harrison and 
Frank Converse, appealed to the state 
supreme court. 





In agreeing to hear the appeal later 
this month, the supreme court sustained 
a motion to dismiss a petition by the 
same group, seeking a writ of manda- 
mus to compel the commission to va- 
cate its order of April 26. 

, ¥ 


Pennsylvania Bell Attacks 


Commission Law Provision 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylva- 
nia July 8 attacked a provision of the 
new Public Utility Commission law as 
unconstitutional and, at the same time, 
declared if the provision is enforced it 
will be practically impossible for the 
company and the commission to carry 
out the provision. 

A preliminary 
quested. 

The section referred to requires a 
company, when making a contract with 
an affiliated interest, to submit the con- 
tract to the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission for approval unless an ex- 
emption has been granted. 

Pointing out that the Bell company 


injunction was _ re- 





OLIVER WESTERN UNION PINS 
MADE TO THE MOST EXACTING 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Oliver Western Union Pins are forged from high 
carbon, mild open hearth steel and are equipped 
with the best grade of oak cobs which have been 
thoroughly boiled in paraffine to exclude all 
moisture. Available in long shank, short shank 
and lag screw type. 
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‘purchases most of its materials from 
an affiliate, Western Electric Co., with 
about 300 purchases being made daily, 
the company said preparation of these 
applications for approval by the com- 
mission would be costly and delay its 
work, while hearings on these contracts 
would delay the work of the commis- 
sion. The company estimated it spends 
$19,000,000 a year in the purchase of 
equipment and materials and during 
the year ending June 1, 1937, entered 
into 75,000 contracts. 

The company, bringing an equity ac- 
tion against the state commission and 
Attorney General Guy K. Bard, asked 
preliminary injunction against 
carrying out this provision of the act, 
and President Judge William H. Har- 
gest gave the commission and attor- 
ney general 20 days to prepare an an- 
swer to the company’s request. 

George H. Hafer, of the law firm of 
Snyder, Hull, Leiby & Metzger, coun- 
sel for the company, said the constitu- 
tionality of the act was attacked be- 
cause of the delegation of 
powers to a commission. 


vv 
Michigan Bell Appeals 


Toll Rate Reduction Order 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 
July 7, appealed to the Ingham County 
Circuit at Lansing from the June 27 
order of the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission reducing the long distance 
telephone rates within Michigan to the 
interstate rate level. 

Judge Leland W. Carr issued an or- 
der directing the commission to show 
cause July 15 why an injunction should 
not be issued keeping the present rates 
in effect. The reduction has been sched- 
uled for August 1. 

The telephone company in its com- 


for a 


legislative 
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B. J. Carney & Co., 160 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee. Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
Immediate quotations on request 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
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plaint argued that the commission has 
no power to lower Michigan intrastate 
toll rates on the grounds they discrimi- 
nate unfairly against Michigan tele- 
phone users. 

Discrimination cannot exist, the com- 
plaint said, kecause there is no basis in 
law for comparing the intrastate and 
interstate rates. The interstate rates 
and the intrastate rates are reached in- 
dependently, through considering fac- 
tors separate from other and 
which are mutually exclusive, the com- 
pany contended. Only Congress, the 
company said, has the authority to con- 
sider the relation between the two rates 
and to deal with it. 

The company’s bill of complaint con- 


each 


tended that the order is “unjust and 
in that it reduces the long 
distance rates without permitting the 
company to increase its rural and resi- 
dential rates to offset the shrinkage in 
$550,000 a year. 

The office of Attorney-General Ray- 
mond W. Starr is representing the 
commission in the matter and it was re- 
ported might ask Judge Carr, in the 
event he issues the temporary restrain- 
ing order, to impound funds collected 
at the old rate, in excess of the com- 


reasonable” 


revenues of § 


mission’s order, with a view to making 
refunds in case the litigation is settled 
adversely to the company. 


vv 
Approval Granted 


Minnesota Telephone Sales 

In two orders issued recently, the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission approved the sale of two small 
cempanies. The Hancock Telephone 
Exchange Association was authorized 
to sell its telephone properties at Han- 
cock to W. C. Caldwell. Paul Pelland, 
individual owner of the Northome Tele- 
phone Co., was granted permission to 
sell and C. L. Rupe to purchase all 
telephone properties located in the vil- 
lage of Northome, Koochiching county. 

Instructions included in the 
orders for the proper filing of annual 
reports, with the specification that noth- 
ing in the orders should be construed 
tu be an approval by the commission of 
any increase or 


were 


change in rates of 
either company involved. 
vv 


Virginia REA Case 


Dismissed by Agreement 
Following the hearing on June 2 at 
Richmond, Va., on the complaint of the 
New Castle Telephone Co. against the 
Craig-Botetourt Electric Cooperative 
(TELEPHONY of June 11), the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission on June 
27 issued an order restraining the REA 
project from energizing its lines and 
declared that it had jurisdiction in such 


cases. The lines, however, were ener. 
gized the day before the com mission’s 
order was issued. The case was then 
set for another hearing July 

At that hearing the New Castle Tele. 
phone Co., through its counsel, repre. 
sented to the commission that in view 
of the results following the e: ergizing 
of the electric transmission line during 
a period of 24 hours, it was possible 
that the continued energizing of the 
line would not materially interfere with 
the essential requirements of the pub- 
lic service to be rendered by the tele. 
phone company, and that it was not the 
desire of the company unreas: nably to 
interfere with the proposed service of 
Craig-Botetourt Electric Cooperative. 
Therefore, the telephone company was 
willing to agree to the dismissal! of the 
proceedings without prejudice. 

In view of this statement the com. 
mission ordered the injunction entered 
June 27 be vacated without prejudice 
and dismissed without prejudice 

7, ¥ 
Virginia Commission's 
Policy on REA Lines 


Chairman Thomas W. Ozlin of the 
Virginia State Corporation Commission 
announced July 7 that approval of fu- 
ture rural electrification lines in the 
state would be withheld until the com- 
mission was satisfied the projects would 
not interfere with existing 
lines or other utilities. 

The announcement of this policy re- 
sulted from the recent case before the 
commission relative to the complaint 
against the Craig-Botetourt Electric 
Cooperative, an REA-financed concern, 
by New Castle Telephone Co., that the 
electric lines would set up interference 
with the telephone services. 

Following dismissal of this case with- 
out prejudice, Rodney M. Coggin, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Independent Tele- 
phone Association, requested the com- 
mission to declare its future policy 
with reference to the question of induc- 
tive interference. The  association’s 
letter was soon followed with the com- 
mission’s public announcement of pol- 
icy. 


telephone 


“So acute has this problem (induc- 
tive interference) become,” said Chair- 
man Ozlin, “that the commission feels 
that there should be a public declara- 
tion of policy on its part, for its own 
future guidance, and for the guidance 
of any electric utility company contem- 
plating the building or 
rural electric lines. 

“The telephone 
and telegraph companies is just as im- 
portant to the public as that of any 
other utility, and should not be de- 
stroyed or unreasonably interfered with 
by any new utility entering the same 


field. 


extension of 


service of existing 
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In cases where the commission is 
required to give its approval for the 
construction of rural electric lines, in 
the future, the question of interference 
with t 
utilities 
proval 


ephone lines or other existing 
will be investigated and ap- 
ithheld until satisfactory ar- 
made for the protec- 
ompanies whose services may 
sely affected. 
felt that this policy will not 
of real service to the public 
but will prevent the arising 
oversies and delays, which are 
hurtful to the public interest.” 
vyv¥ 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 28: Ordered that the responses 
fled by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. with the commission in 
answer to specific exhibits and testi- 
mony introduced during the telephone 
investigation be given appropriate 
study and consideration in the prep- 
aration of the final report of the com- 
to the Congress on the tele- 
phone investigation. 

June 29: Investigation ordered of the 
recent enlargement by the Southwest- 
er: Bell Telephone Co. of the Kansas 
City exchange area and the circum- 
stances connected therewith. The Kan- 
sas and Missouri state commissions are 
invited to participate in this investiga- 
tion. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

July 12: Hearing in Chicago on ap- 
plications of the New Milford Telephone 
Co., the Mid-Continent Telephone Co. 
if Illinois, the Winnebago County Tele- 
phone Co. and the Farmers New Era 
Telephone Co. for approval of an ar- 
rangement for the furnishing of service 
to these respective companies by the 
Mid-West States Telephone Co., a Dela- 
ware corporation. 
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Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission 

July 1: Authority granted the Empire 
Telephone Co. to change its present 
schedule of telephone rates at its Grove 
City exchange. 

July 1: Authority granted the Short 
Line Telephone Co. to sell all its tele- 
phone property located in Aastad 
Township, Ottertail County, and Stony 
Brook Township, Grant County, to the 
Park Region Mutual Telephone Co. 

July 1: Authority granted the Farm- 
ers Mutual Telephone Co. to sell its 
telephone properties located in Roose- 
velt, to the Peoples Cooperative Tele- 
phone Co. 

July 1: Authority granted the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
purchase and the Central West Co. to 
sell certain telephone property located 
in Dakota County. 

It was further ordered that the rate 
for rural multi-party service of $1.75 
per month gross, or $1.50 net, now in 
effect at the Northfield exchange of the 
Tri-State companv, be applied for ser- 
vice over the rural lines being pur- 
chased. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 

July 20: Hearing on joint application 


JULY 16, 1938 


of the Missouri Union Telephone Co. 
to sell and the El Dorado Springs Tele- 
phone Co. to purchase the telephone 
utility at El Dorado Springs. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

July 5: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to offer a rate 
of $1.75 a month at its Alexandria ex- 
change for metallic service, optional 
with those now paying $1.25 for rural 
grounded service. 

July 5: It appearing that the Unadilla 
Telephone Co. has filed a complaint 
that the operation of the Eastern Ne- 
braska Public Power District (federal 
project), which recently energized lines 
in that section of the state, is render- 
ing impossible the giving of proper ser- 
vice to telephone patrons, ordered that 
the district show cause by July 14 why 
an order shall not issue ordering an 
abatement of the difficulties or discon- 
tinuing energizing of lines. 

July 7: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to establish 
common battery service at its Randolph 
exchange and to charge the regular 
rates now in effect for other similarly- 
sized and situated exchanges of the 
company in the state, it appearing that 
over 97 per cent of the present sub- 
scribers of the company have peti- 
tioned for the change and that a resolu- 
tion supporting the change has been 
presented by the Lions Club, ordered 
that petition be granted. 

July 7: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to establish com- 
mon battery service at its Ogallala ex- 
change and to charge the regular rates 
now in effect for other similarly-sized 
and situated exchanges of the company 
in the state, it appearing that over 94 
per cent of the present subscribers have 
petitioned for the change and that a 
resolution requesting such action has 
been filed by the Ogallala Commercial 
Club, ordered that petition be granted. 

July 7: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to revise local ex- 
change tariffs for the Bellevue and 
Ralston exchanges, eliminating free ser- 
vice to one other exchange; granted 
without objection. 


New York Public Service Commission 

July 7: Commission disapproved pro- 
posed contract for certain supervisory 
services between Upstate Telephone 
Corporation of New York and Associ- 
ated Telephone Utilities Co., Inc. It ap- 
proved of a journal entry to be made in 
books of Upstate company to record 
charges to be made for services hereto- 
fore rendered by the service company 
to the Upstate company. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

July 6: Setting forth that since he 
purchased the property in 1935 for 
$1,300, payable $50 per month, the sub- 
scribers have dropped to 16, rendering 
it impossible for him to keep up his 
payments, let alone operate and main- 
tain the plant, Harvey B. Daniels of 
Sugartree Ridge, Highland County, pe- 
titioned the commission for authority 
to abandon the property in that com- 
munity known as the Concord Bell Tele- 
phone Co. He also stated in his appli- 
cation that Goldie Marlatt, former 
owner, is unwilling to repossess the 
property. 


Serving the present 16 subscribers 
of the company, Mr. Daniels states, 
“isn’t worth the trouble it takes.” 

July 26: Hearing on application of 
the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. to 
increase its rates at Edon and Evans- 
port. 

The 30-day period prescribed by law 
for protest expired with no such objec- 
tion being filed to the report certified 
June 1. 


Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission 

July 8: Permission granted the Her- 
shey Bell Telephone Co., Hershey, to 
extend its facilities within a two-mile 
radius in which it operates by the con- 
struction of 300 additional lines, 180 of 
which will be equipped immediately. 

The improvement will cost $19,535 
and the Hershey estate will finance it. 
The company’s subscribers in 1927 were 
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